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The Wayfarer 


B I never tire of the ancient tale of the Bos- 
ton lady for whom Boston was really the only 
place in the wide world. Dining once in San 
Francisco, she decided against ordering oysters. 
“After all,’ she observed, “‘we are so far from 
the ocean here!” 

Ah, such provinciality ne’er confronts me in 
the Student Christian Movement in New Eng- 
land, where there is about as much world- 
mindedness per campus as anywhere. Possibly 
because so many students there come from all 
over. 


B The New England Georgian church is the 
loveliest creation of American architecture— 
lovelier even (despite the cries of the “func- 
tionalists’’) than the midwest grain elevators 
with their clean-cut shafts. In contrast with 
mystical, incense-laden, candle-lit worship, 
such churches keep the praise of God in 
streaming sunlight, with white woodwork, 
articulate and logical sermons, wide-awake fac- 
ing of reality. Aren’t these churches a real 
means of grace in modern faith? 

I wish this architecture weren't becoming a 
‘copyright’ of Christian Science 


sort of 
churches over all the land—replacing the first- 
national-bank style of their meetinghouses sev- 
eral decades ago. But it’s interesting to see 
that the great campus and chapel at Mundelein 
near Chicago also claim Calvinistic Georgian 
architecture for Roman Catholic uses. 


Peacetime consdription still looms blackly 
before some of us. Why vote it now, before we 
sce what sort of peace we'll get? Why not wait 
too tll GIs can have a say about it? Since 
Selective Service applies six months after war's 
over, doesn’t that give us plenty of time to 
consider this biggest step yet proposed toward 
totalitarianism in America? (Ho hum—forgive 
my zeal!) The issue, by the way, has nothing 
to do with pacifism: consult the list of scores 
of national bodies which have gone on record 
against peacetime conscription. 


B This is the last INTERCOLLEGIAN to be 
managing-edited by Charlotte Teall, as Gene- 
vieve Schneider returns from the Golden (or 
gilded) West. To Charlotte, our deep gratitude 
for patience, freshness of idea, invariable chic- 
ness of hat, loftiness of purpose, and solidity 
of judgment. May her warfaring take her to 
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less stony and thorny paths than the devious 
trail through our editorial office! 


B Christmas does have me busy. I think of 
the youngster at summer conference, confront- 
ed with lights-out within a few minutes. 
“Gosh,” she said, “I don’t know whether to 
read my Bible or do my hair!”’ We're just that 
rushed. But it’s my hope to be able to appre- 
ciate both the holiday aspect and the inner 
religious aspect of Christ’s own season of joy 
this year. A great peace to you all! Even in 
tragic 1944 the angels’ song bears that ancient 
blessing of God. 

THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


We don't want to say too much about Wil- 
mer J. Kitchen in this issue, because he’s a 
decidedly modest man. But as guest editor, 
helped by R. Elizabeth Johns, his YW oppo- 
site-number in New England SCM, he’s done 
a tip-top job. (There, that may make him for- 
give us for calling him a cowboy later in this 
issue!) When William Scott Easton wrote us 
on Commonwealth of Massachusetts letter- 
heads, we thought some rich uncle must have 
died. But Bill, who’s worked faithfully but 
anonymously on this issue, is just now run- 
ning religious activities at Mass State. 


Mary Ellen Chase gives her classes at Wel- 
lesley College much of the same radiance her 
article shows; we have rejoiced in her writing 
style and her ideas these many years. To Kirt- 
ley F. Mather of Harvard geology faculty and 
the New England SCM, we have been indebted 
before for just such sound thinking as this. 
Frank Cooley suffers under the onus of being 
a Yale man, at the College tll last year, now 
on the Hill at Divinity School. The bit about 
China from Edith Lerrigo is dear to New Eng- 
land where until two years ago Edith was 
Betty Johns’ predecessor; she’s at Kunming 
now for the YW. Rayborn L. Zerby teaches 
religion at Bates College in Maine; he told the 
parable in this issue so memorably awhile back 
that we felt we'd face Christmas better if our 
friends knew it too. Amos N. Wilder, who has 
just gone from Andover-Newton Seminary to 
Chicago Theological, always reassures us that 
divinity professors can be firstclass poets. A. 
Graham Baldwin teaches at Phillips Academy. 
Dean Willard Sperry of Harvard Divinity 
School is a Nestor of student religious life. 
A. Sidney Lovett, who aided in planning this 
issue, is Chairman of the SCM executive com- 
mittee and Chaplain of Yale University. Hyla 
Stuntz, in her second year at Union Seminary, 
emerged from Smith. Luther Tucker, who 
“moves the world” in our every issue, gradu- 
ated from St. Paul's, from Yale, from Episcopal 
Theological, from prison in Japan, and from 
the revered editorship of this sheet; he is now 
the personable secretary of Yale’s Dwight Hall 
—in New England. 
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Advent, 


by MARY ELLEN CHASE 


NEW SEASON Of the Christian year 

is close upon us, the Season of 

Advent, the time of approach, 
of arrival, the time of promise. To those 
sensitive to the meaning and the sig- 
nificance of language, there is excite- 
ment in the very word. For from our 
childhood we have looked forward to 
that which is new, to those events which 
come into our lives heralded by antici- 
pation, by waiting, and by hope. There 
is latent and instinctive in us all an 
excitement in the beginnings of things, 
in fresh opportunities, in the possibili- 
ties of new life, new understandings, 
new desires. And it is to this latent and 
instinctive excitement that Advent of- 
fers its perennial promise of that Life 
which maketh all things new. 

Advent is not only a time of promise 
and of fulfillment. It is a time of glad- 
ness as well. The fine old hymns of the 
Church are filled with this note of joy, 
with calls to rejoice, with Alleluias and 
hosannas. They are filled also with 
images of radiance, of the opening day, 
of beacons by night, of “beauty re- 
splendent” and of “glory transcendent,” 
—of that Dayspring from on_ high 
which will put to flight the dark shad- 
ows of night. 

“The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand,” writes St. Paul to the Christians 
in Rome. “Let us, therefore, cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light.” 

The keynote of Advent is light and 
life in contrast to darkness and death. 
It is the springtime of the Christian 
thought and hope, when God visits the 
earth to save mankind once more, com- 
ing with healing in His wings to make 
the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain, calling upon men to awake 
out of mental and spiritual sleep and 
to “rise to the life immortal.” 

It is this last stirring phrase, con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer 
in the Collect for Advent Sunday, 
which for many years, to me at least, 
has summed up the complete message 
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of Advent. In that Collect we 
pray that “now in the time of 
this mortal life,’ in which the 
Son of God came to visit us in 
great humility, we may come out 
of darkness into life, so that at 
the end of life we may “rise to 
the life immortal.” I have always 
preferred, however, to look upon 
the desire and the prayer, not as 
having to do with the close of 
life so much as with its course, 
its three score years and ten, more 
or less, allotted to us on this earth. 
It was surely of this immortal life 
within the mortal of which Christ 
was speaking when He said: “I 
am come that ye might have life, and 
that ye might have it more abundantly.” 


Ir 1s this promise of abundant and im- 
mortal life here and now which should, 
| think, torm the basis of our thoughts 
upon Advent. And especially at this 
time when death is so much with us 
and when for too many years the lives 
of men and women, old and young, 
have been deprived of abundance both 
physically and spiritually by the powers 
of darkness and sin. Yet there are lights 
among the shadows, the lights of hero- 
ism and self-sacrifice, of human en- 
deavor and human hope, lights kept 
gleaming because, consciously or not, 
they are relighted again and again by 
the radiance of that Spirit which for- 
evermore stirs men’s souls to hope and 
faith. 

But the message of Advent, stirring 
and beautiful though it is and encom- 
passing within four short weeks liter- 
ally all things essential to human life, 
means little of nothing unless it can be 
interpreted by each of us in terms of 
individual thought, faith, and action. 
Whether or not we “rise to the life 
immortal” is determined quite simply 
by whether as individuals we can wrest 
the permanent from the transitory in 
our thinking, whether we care enough 
to recognize that the life immortal on 


faker Lo brary Tower at Dartmouth 


The month brings a delight and a 
deepening to all life, in His appear- 


this earth depends upon the minds and 
the spirits of those who inhabit it. 


As [ see young people today (and my 
life as a teacher is gladly spent among 
them) I am forced to think that too 
many among them, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, interpret, and even judge, their 
own lives, and those of others, in terms 
largely of action. They are likely, to 
put it another way, to “abound in good 
works,” to be such eager “doers of the 
Word” that they become relatively care- 
less as “hearers.” In still other words, 
they overrate mere accomplishment to 
the detriment of thought and to the 
poverty of perception. They are apt to 
minimize those resources of the human 
spirit which are fed by silence and 
solitude, partly because they are too 
busy with various enterprises, excellent 
in themselves, partly because they are 
frankly ill at ease when they attempt to 
sort out their own mental and spiritual 
capital. Nor, I may say, is this true only 
of the young. Far too great a portion 
of the race of men on this earth finds 
it far easier to do than to be, tar less 
difficult to act than to think. 

Action is a fine thing, and the world 
never needed it more; but at its best it 
is the result of thought and conviction 
rather than a means to either. At its 
noblest it is a flowering of the culti- 
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vated mind and spirit. To “rise to the 
life immortal” is, in its essence, a soli- 
tary accomplishment, dependent solely 
upon ourselves in relation to “those 
things which cannot be shaken.” The 
New Testament stresses this fact again 
and again. It is the minds and spirits 
of men and women which Jesus would 
have stirred, their thoughts and imagi- 
nations, their desires 
and hopes. The very 
doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion, of the coming of 
the Spirit, the Giver of 
Life, to cleanse and to 
heal the minds of men 
and to infuse them 
with light, is based 
upon this truth. 


Abvexr 1s, above all 
else, a time for new 
perceptions, for fresh 
and vivid understand- 
ing of the gift of life 
itself. It is a time 
when, like the author 
of the 139th Psalm, we 
should be filled with 
the new wonder before 
the mystery of crea- 
tion, of the Spirit of 
God both in His works 
and in the yearning 
minds of men. It is a 
time when, alone with 
ourselves, we may be- 
come aware of human 
possibilities, not alone 
in terms of material 
service to others, im- 
portant as that may be, 
but in terms also of the worth and value 
ot human life itself, of that compassion 
which binds all mankind together and 
which sees beyond the superficial boun- 
daries of race and creed and color. It is a 
time when, in the new and cleansing 
light of the Spirit, we are healed of our 
prejudices, aroused from our indiffer- 
ence, shorn of our shallow rationaliza- 
tions, in order that we, with ourselves, 
“may walk honestly as in the day.” 


“Relighted again and again 
. Old North Church, 
Boston (1723), beacon for 
Paul Revere. 


This Advent of 1944, before all other 
Advent seasons, demands of us all a 
cleansing and a refurnishing of our 
minds. For the night is indeed far spent, 
and a new day is at hand. The light 
of this new day must not again be dim- 
med by selfishness and self-seeking, the 
fruits of which are inevitably again 
destruction and death. The peace which 
is to come is depend- 
ent upon the minds 
of men. Whatever re- 
mains within them of 
intolerance and preju- 
dice, of marrow. na- 
tionalism, of pride or 
carelessness, is  pro- 
phetic of another long- 
er night of darkness 
and of death. To “rise 
to life immortal” in 
such days as these is 
dependent upon the 
strength of the individ- 
ual, through his new 
vision of a new life, to 
awake out of sleep, to 
glimpse the nearness 
of a possible new 
salvation for all men, 
and to understand that 
its realization rests, first 
of all, upon the possi- 
ble reaches of the Spirit 
within each one.of us. 

This immortal life 
within the mortal, this 
depth and height of 
human thought which 
alone can give mean- 
ing to human action, 


William Blake knew 


when he wrote: 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of desire! 

Bring me my spear! O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England's green and pleasant land. 


Praise Him who sweetened the air of all the world 
For all that followed, and who sweetens still, 

Until the sun rise on a gracious earth | 

And the wide rumor of the sons of men 

Be all seraphic at its going down, 

And moons soar over guileless continents . . . 


—Amos N. Wilder 


STAR 


The deer saw it 

In the North, 
In the snow— 

The star gleamed forth. 
The deer saw, and the fox. 


The Romans saw it, 
After awhile, 
Through olive leaves— 
And bright Dutch tile 
Showed star-tracks on shined blocks. 


It lighted parrots 

In the South, 
And in the West 

It cooled the drought 
For coney and for rabbits. 


And England saw it— 
Berries red... 

The monks raised glasses, 
Hearty-fed, 

Small nuns peered from their habits, 


And down and down 
The thin star swings, 
In silver—all 
Frail lovely things, 
A bird song, and a mouse— 


A word upon 
A mountain side, 
A gentle word 
When Mary cried— 
A kind word in a house... . 


A star is strangely 
Downward hurled, 

A star—a planet— 
Yea, a world. 

How strangely does God plan. 


He made the world 
Twice over, then. 

Once for the hills 
Tree-cover, then, 

And once a star for man. 


Set out the sabots and the firs, 
Carol in the rain. 

If Christmas came.to Bethlehem, 
Will God not watch again? 


Madeline Sherman 
Smith ‘4 
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Spires and hriars 


A Thrust for Unity 


The division of the church against it- 
self is defiance of the will of God. Stu- 
dent leaders in this country have caught 
the vision of making their part of the 
Church far more united and effective. 

Under the standard Unity Through 
Christ student members of the United 
Student Christian Council have issued a 
call to a national consultative conference 
to be held at Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, December 27-30, 
1944. Fach denominational student 
group is to send three voting and 
three non-voting student delegates. The 
NICC is to send its co-chairmen with 
votes, and two voting and two non- 
voting student delegates from each re- 
gion. A few non-students are to attend 
as resource leaders. 

Student YM’s, YW’s, and SCA’s 
across the country make up a move- 
ment which has a special character: it 
is a student-faculty movement which 
employs full-time staff, making possible 
a division of labor. In planning ahead, 
much could be lost if this student- 
faculty character should be forgotten. 

Here is the chance to do something 
far reaching and creative, but this will 
happen only when the whole problem 
of unity is put squarely where it be- 
longs—on the basis of unity in Christ. 
Only when we are willing “to walk 
worthy of the calling wherewith we are 
called, with all lowliness and meakness, 
with long suffering, forbearing one an- 
other in love, endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,” 
—only when we are willing, having 
done all, to stand, and yet to say, not my 
particular plan which depends upon my 
own limited understanding, but Thy 
will be done—only then can our search 
for student unity be used of God for 
the fulfillment of His purposes in the 
world. Can that be the atmosphere of 
the consultative conference this month? 


Hyla Stuntz 
Union Sem. “46 


Not Hearers Only 


December 25 is the celebration of 
Christ’s birthday. May we approach this 
day not only with worship, wonder, and 
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good will, but with a rededication to 
live as followers of Christ. 

Christ’s two commandments are to 
love thy God with all thy being and to 
love thy neighbor as thyself. To live 
those commandments is to live a Chris- 
tian life. What does this mean now, 
in December, 1944? 

Simply this: To love God is to wor- 
ship Him and have communion with 
Him continually. To love thy neighbor 
is to respect all His children, those who 
live near or far away, those who speak 
our language or a foreign tongue. To 
love our neighbor is to understand him, 
help him, work with him, build with 
him the Kingdom of God every day. 

Building the Kingdom of God is our 
major task. We move closer to that goal 
if we participate in rebuilding the 
world. We can worship God best by 
establishing now a peace under which 
all men may live as brothers of Christ 
and as children of God. 

Eleanor Powell Godfrey 


Univ. of Chicago ‘44 
Chairman, United Student Christian Council 


Land of Bean and Cod 


This New EncLtanp NumBer is a 
great satisfaction to the Editorical Com- 
mittee and we bow in gratitude to the 
northeast. 

First, because members of the Student 
Christian Movement in New England 
have given richly of time and skill and 
insight in what they have written here. 

Second, because we believe the “fam- 
ily idea” their Movement represents is 
a model for what we might all do to- 
gether as Christians on campuses. The 
more we hear of it, the better it sounds. 

Third, because we want to share with 
New Englanders their candles-and-cake 
occasion as they celebrate their tenth 
birthday as a Movement. May their 
next decade find them going from 
strength to strength in the will of God. 


Whither and Why 


Walking back from the “Quad” last 
night, a friend said to me, “You know, 
[ wish my life had some purpose.” | 
couldn’t help but remember that two 
weeks ago at a conference one of the 


leaders said, “Our campuses today are 
essentially Godless.” It may be because 
I found my own life’s purpose in Chris- 
tianity; but it seems to me that these 
two statements bear directly on each 
other. 

College has answered lots of our old 
questions and raised in our minds lots 
of new ones. College—and by it I mean 
the humanist heritage of the liberal arts 
—has taught us how and when and 
where. But the two questions I want 
answered are Whither? and Why? 

For me, Christianity alone has given 
an answer to these two questions. When 
you know that the world belongs to an 
all-powerful and loving God, you can 
believe in your own future. Without 
this faith, you can learn a lot about 
Dryden and chlorophyl and social con- 
trol; but only with it do these things 
seem ultimately worth learning. Only 
with it, indeed, is life itself worth while. 


Elizabeth F. Brigham 
Smith “45 


Salute ta a Decade 


“Hats off to the past, coats off to the 
future.” This is a suitable phrase in 
which to measure our feelings with 
respect to the New England Student 
Christian Movement which celebrates 
its tenth birthday this year. We are 
moved by a sense of respect and grati- 
tude for the course of this inclusive 
Christian fellowship to date. We con- 
fess to a mood of obligation and respon- 
sibility, as we look ahead to future dec- 
ades of the Movement’s life and useful- 
ness. 

What the New England Student 
Christian Movement owes to the wise 
and patient leadership of “Bill” Kitchen 
beggars adequate expression in this 
brief column. He found it a blueprint 
on paper and he has transmuted it into 
a living fellowship. 

Much remains to be done in making 
the inclusiveness of the Movement more 
articulate. But we have made a real 
start, developed a genuine sense of 
momentum, described the next steps 
to be taken, and caught a clear sight of 
One Who is with us on the way, in 
Whose fellowship all our human asso- 
ciations and endeavors are enriched. 
Thus we thank God and take courage. 

A. Sidney Lovett 
Chaplain, Yale University 
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Which Shall All People 


Gifts from “God’s Christmas tree” ape 


sufficient for all our needs in this age, 
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i. by KIRTLEY F. MATHER 
oe ANKIND HAS RESOURCES “enough The Earth and its a gence enough to achieve the high ob- 
| and to spare.” Enough re- What resources are required? First, OUF minds whole. 
4 sources for what? material resources—metallic ores, min- heartedly - the task. It 1s, however, 
ee; High religion would respond: to ac- eral fuels, water power, food sourcés, only within a democratic social frame. u 
—- complish God’s purpose for His crea- plant and animal products, and so on. work that the intellectual hae ria: m 
tion, make effective the Christian’s At last, in this age of science, these re- Peay can be utilized to the full, m 
a prayer “Thy will be done on earth;” sources are known to be adequate to Totalitarian oe. 2 eabmiaame always re- si 
a to establish in all its glory the univer- meet essential human demands. Since sults Sadi ag deterioration of mental tr 
aq sal brotherhood of man with full recog- the turn of the century we have been ability; Commant drilling = obedience of 
oa nition of the fatherhood of God. Scien- living in an age of potential abundance, " a, r civilian—dulls 
tific rationalism would answer: to gain so rapidly have we advanced in knowl- at ” and in. te 
a continuing security for man as an in- edge of the ways whereby the bounties — a RCW Aan unexpected hi 
habitant of the earth. For scientists of nature may be discovered and uti- de 
know that mankind, too, may become lized. But these resources are unevenly m 
as extinct as dinosaur or titanothere. distributed over the face of the earth. ne 
Thanks to the extraordinary progress I have proved, to my own satisfaction the high. re: 
made in science and technology during at least, that the earth is far better bee Concern. th 
recent years, man is now secure against adapted for occupation by men _ or- be 
as that justified by the appraisal of the 
all external factors in his environment. ganized on a worldwide scale—with su 
But he is not yet safe from self-destruc- maximum opportunity for free ex- ore re ler 
tion. Indeed, if certain present trends in change of raw materials and finished 
and we see fe: suspic 
research and politics continue, there is products the world around—than for rates ex 
grave danger that mankind may com- occupation by men who insist upon Self TI 
mit collective suicide within the next barriers between regions so inclusive as and the 
hundred years. a large nation or an entire continent. the 
American life as al 
Bs Thus we face the wisdom, if not the That geologic tact suggests the sec- . ™ me 
necessity, of promptly transforming the ond catagory of requisite resources— 
insufficient faith in the power of God 1, 
a world neighborhood into a world com- resources inherent in the mind of man. ey 
munity organized for the peacetul solu- similarly, we may be conndent that the 
J | of confidence in the practicability of 
a tion of the problems of distribution ot intellectual powers Of Mankind are ade- lif 
< the necessities of life. As the basis tor quate. Fit experiene 1: | 
| e landscape of society. Beyond ques 
the landscape of ty. B lq 
oy made between regimentation and im- stitutions and factories, nations and / a 0 
perialism, on the one hand, cooperation movements, has been such as Co justi- 
2 doubtful, the most imperative need of 
“2 and democracy on the other. From the ly the expectation that there 1s intell- : 
our time is to strengthen the dynamic 
for democracy, to re-vitalize the spint 
long ago attained the ultimate in regi- 
E mentation; the trend of evolution Students in Service . pf 
or among the higher vertebrates suggests keep in touch with them through Lo, the Age of Planning eer - 
: strongly that man should aim at some- personal letters, local news, and How are the human resources to be 
thing more difficult and more reward- used? For the resources of the mind the 
ing as the basis for human social rela- answer is clear. Our forefathers lin § 5 
tions. From the point of view of re- In-Service Subscription . . . $1.00 gered long in the Age of Dihiscovery 
ligion, only in an environment of free- Postpaid anywhere when the great achievement of thought J ™ 
anc 
dom can the human spirit flourish. Both Forthcoming issues will feature involved merely the ability to remem 
ver 
lines of approach converge upon the ber the correct solution disc ‘ed by 
same objective: the cooperative com- Modern World trial and error or the happy circum. he 
re 
le niversal man. s for stances arising through good fortune. 
monweaith of universal man. It 1s fo FEBRUARY—World Student Relief 5 Pet 
such a future that human resources Gradually, they moved forward into the | 
erc 
should be used. Age of Invention, when a new demand 
DE 
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iLLIPS BROOKS HOUSE AT HARVARD. 
tage of mind and spirit... .” 


“Our 


ypon the human mind was made and 
met. At this higher level of thought one 
must imagine a definite goal and con- 
sider in advance the proper way to dis- 
tribute activities over a certain period 
of time in order to attain it. 

In this twentieth century we are en- 
tering the Age of Planning, when a still 
higher level of intellectual activity is 
demanded. The interdependence of 
men in a world neighborhood makes 
necessary the deliberate and purposeful 
regulation of the relationships between 
the objects and institutions that have 
heen discovered or invented. To achieve 
success on the level of planning equiva- 
lent to that already gained on the levels 
of discovery and invention, both capable 
experts and wise juries are required. 
The experts must draft the blueprints; 
the great majority of us must serve as 
the jury to pass judgment. In a de- 
mocracy, due process of policy-making 
is as important as due process of law. 
In an age of planning, it is far better 
to plan for freedom than to fire a shot- 
gun at all planners. 

Similarly, for the spiritual resources 
the methods of utilization are not hard 
to find. Each must begin with himself. 
One’s attitudes towards one’s fellows 
are even more important than the blue- 
prints of the new social order. Funda- 
mental improvements in the quality of 
spiritual resources in America can come 
only through education and religion. 
Racial tolerance cannot be implanted 
by law. Antagonism between economic 
groups cannot be dispelled by legisla- 
ton. Religious bigotry cannot be re- 
moved by police regulations. Law courts 
and police power must be used to pre- 
vent acts of injustice and aggression, 
but they cannot be depended upon to 
change the indwelling spirit of man. 
Persuasion is more effective than co- 
ecion; example better than argument. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


To thine own self... 
What, then, can the individual do 


about it? It is the verdict of science 
as well as the dictum of religion that 
each individual has a contribution to 
make to the welfare of his commu- 
nity. Upon each rest responsibilities 
that will tax his powers to the utter- 
most. For each there is an oppor- 
tunity to influence the course of his- 
tory. Especially in this hour of crisis 
tor all mankind, it makes a profound 
difference What each American citi- 
zen thinks and says and does. 
Scarcely aware of the vastness of the 
consequences, we are building now the 
new world. Results of which we never 
dream will ’ere long prove either a 
blessing or a curse to all mankind. 
Our heritage of mind and spirit, as 
well as of the body, stems from the 
successful pioneers of adventure in the 
past. We have learned at last to read, 
like handwriting on a wall, the direc- 
tives inherent in the structure of our 
bountiful earth and the interdependence 
of its human inhabitants. The spirit of 
America is determined by the ardor of 
her citizens; each makes a contribution 
to her strength or weakness. If enough 
of us resolve to intensify our personal 
zeal for democracy, to discover its real 
meaning in our day-by-day life, to be 
true to the best we know in ethics, 
morals, and religion, America’s human 
resources will far surpass her material 
resources in meeting future demands. 


CULBY CA girls send monthly letter of campus news to 1,200 Coiby men in the 
armed forces. Hundreds of grateful replies prove this to be one of the CAs most 


appreciated services. 


From a GI “down under” to two 
Regional SCM Secretaries 


Dear Bruce and Marion: 

These last few weeks I have been 
hiking, talking, discussing, singing, and 
eating with SCMer’s over here (in Aus- 
tralia, apparently. Ep). 

Like our Movement, they have suf- 
fered from the manpower shortage, but 
the young ministers in college are help- 
ing to carry on the work and are doing 
guite well. Just like our national set up, 
that type of leadership 1s very good, but 
sometimes fails to reach the student 
who 1s not so Christian and who doesn't 
understand our language. We've both 
got to work on the job of interpreting 
our Movement to the average student. 

The friendship of these people is sim- 
ply marvelous. | got in on most of a 
conference and felt at once that I was 


one of them. They: were more than 
glad to have the material I brought 
along (which you sent me). They cer- 
tainly lifted me out of the stagnation 
that | had been in while at sea without 
any liberal Christian compatriots. 

The World's Student Christian Fed- 
eration certainly seems real when you 
can find students all over the world 
thinking 
about the same problems, so vital to 
the Christian faith. 1 was really inspired. 
If you have any dope that I should be 
in touch with, please send it along. 


Joe Mixer 
University of California “43 
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PARABLE FOR ADVENT 


N “THE ROADMAKER,” Michael Fairless 
tells of a gruff organ grinder whose music 

so charmed a child that the little fellow put 
up his face to be kissed. Irritated and impatient, 
the man responded with a blow. But the memory 
of that uplifted face grew upon him and in peni- 
tence he spent many years trying to find the 
child again. Although he never succeeded, in the 
effort he became gentle and kind, so that the 
author says of him, “He saw the face of a little 
child and looked on God.” 


At a level deeper than superficial gladness, 
this is the meaning of Christmas. Humanity 
looked upon the face of the child, Jesus. In 
harshness or indifference he was rebuffed and 
finally crucified. But men could not forget his 
gesture of love, and in repeated moments of 
saner mood they have sought to find him again. 
Although in literal actuality no artist can recap- 
ture the face of Jesus, in centuries of search 
mankind has partially found His spirit—has seen 
the face of a little child and looked on God. 


Many a man in the invasion forces, thrust 
into strange tasks of violence by the failure of 
our world’s culture, has been stirred for a mo- 
ment into a mood of tenderness by the uplifted 
face of an alien child, cradled not in a manger 
but in a bombproof shelter or cave. The hope 
of the world rests in this momentary reassertion 
of our common humanity becoming a permanent 
possession of the ordinary man of every race. 


Political leaders, more powerful than Herod's 


wildest dreams of might, so powerful that all 
possibility of “peace on earth” seems to depend 
upon their decisions, may, in the magic of the 
Christmas spirit, seek for the child once despised, 
and grow so wisely gentle that he dare reveal 
himself to them. Poor men, poor as the shep- 
herds of old, in the midst of injustice and agony 
inflicted by more fortunate people, may with- 
hold vengeance and proffer forgiveness until 
there is yet a realization of human comradeship 
in this industrially and nationally divided world. 
Wise men, whose laboratories have revealed 
more of the secrets of earth than ever the Magi 
knew, sometimes glimpse the face of a little 
child, wistful and expectant, until they long to 
turn the achievements of science from destruc- 
tion to high purposes. 


Through centuries humanity, and through 
decades each individual life, has caught some 
passing understanding of the child, and so has 
seen God intermittently. If this season helps us 
to transform that flickering image into steady 
and undimmed vision, to harden a sudden urge 
of sympathy into “unfaltering purpose,” then the 
poetry of the angel chorus shall become a splen- 
did actuality. When we have seen the face of a 


‘little child and looked on God, then we shall 


be willing in sober reality to call his name, 
“Wonderful counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 


-Father, Prince of Peace.” 


Rayborn L. Zerby 
Bates College 
Lewistown, Maine 


For there is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord ... Glory 
to God in the highest, And on earth, peace among 


—Luke 2:11, 14 
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HAVE BEEN 1n China three months, 

and actually “on the job” in Kun- 

ming for one month. It’s hard to 
have to accept the fact of how weak 
the movement really is—how little of 
the immense need it actually meets— 
what an appalling dearth of leadership, 
particularly professional, there is. Of 
course it makes the challenge greater 
and it assures one that help from Amer- 
ica, both staff and funds, is sorely need- 
ed and will continue to be needed for 
some time. 

When one meets and talks with the 
students, one quickly realizes that their 
need for just this kind of Movement is 
great indeed. It is not that they have 
some other faith; they have no faith; 
and the bitterness of their lives makes 
their need that much greater. I have 
lost count of the number of students 
who have told me that they “feel lost 
all the time.” The reasons are obvious 
—their families live in occupied terri- 
tory, their personal futures are insecure, 
their country’s future uncertain, their 


struggle. 

I write this only that you may know 
how truly I agree with you about the 
essential jorntness of our religious and 
social concern. If ever I had convictions 
about this, they have been strength- 
ened a hundredfold. In China today 
social passion is dangerous; one sees 
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daily fight for bare existence is a hard ° 


Englander China 


Edith Lerrigo, till recently Regional SCM Secretary in 
Boston, writes poignantly from her new home 


little of it on campus. Perhaps in the 
great past, when social concern was a 
vital force, its roots did not go deep 
enough to give it the imperative to 
drive on in spite of every hazard. Be 
that as it may, no longer do we have 
one focus of concern and not the other. 
We have neither, and must begin again. 
Perhaps this offers us a challenge to 
build more soundly. 

I can't tell you how greatly we need 
the help of the American Movement in 
doing this. More than anything else, 
we need perspective on what other stu- 
dents are thinking and doing. Nothing 
else can lift China out of the bog of 
despair and weariness and give her 
courage to stand bravely for her con- 
victions. 

Any little word helps. The letter you 
wrote me I have used over and over 
again toward this end. The last Fed- 
eration Newsheet is dog-eared. Stu- 
dents never seem to tire of asking about 
American students. Their thirst is in- 
satiable! Any clippings you can slip in 
letters, any article you can afford to 
send by airmail, will be used over and 
over. This 1s literally true; and it makes 
me shudder when I think of all the 
mimeographed material that used to go 
into our US wastebaskets unread! 
NICC actions would be particularly 
and materials from other 
youth organizations—in fact anything 


welcome: 


that reveals the vigor of student con- 
cern, stimulates thinking along con- 
structive, daring lines, and imparts 
courage for living the tremendous faith 
we believe. 

I write as I sit in the Student Service 
Center on Lienta campus (a combina- 
tion of four refugee universities). This 
morning I spent studying Chinese. I 
wish you could see what our funds 
have helped build here: a small com- 
pound with a fence around six small 
buildings—we would call them huts 
or shacks at home! One is a tea house— 


TYPICAL NEW ENGLAND LANDMARKS: 
white church, youth hostel, 1 Holyoke and 
3 Yale students: Gilbert Hart, James 
Scherer, Mary Ellen Steer, George 
Younger. 


to accommodate the Chinese custom of 
drinking tea at all hours of the day 
and night. It has small tables and 
benches and students gather there to 
relax and talk and drink hot water!— 
served free as a relief service. In town, 
a glass of hot water costs $10.00. 

A second building houses a little li- 
brary. There are tables with magazines, 
sparse in number but well worn. I saw 
one dated 1942. There are a few books 
—in Chinese and English. The library 
is a popular place, especially in vaca- 
tion time. 

Another building—an auditorium— 
seats about 150-200. It is the only audi- 
torium on this campus of 2500!! We 
had the first open house there last Fri- 
day, inaugurating what we hope will 
become a weekly tradition. This is the 
only social function on the campus! 
There is also a long building with a 
row of tiny rooms for meetings. 

The most prized building is the bath 
house with real showers. It’s the only 
place to take a bath except in your 
own small basin (which I’ve proved is 
quite impossible!). The newest building 
is the kitchen, but so far no stove! 

One relief project is to serve Bean 
milk to students at a minimum price 
greatly underwritten. Students get only 
two meals a day in the dorms, and what 
meals! It would sicken you to see. So 
we serve Bean milk to 250 every morn- 
ing—and hundreds of others who ap- 
ply must be turned away. We hope to 
increase the supply to more adequately 
meet the need. 

I am impressed by the way the center 
is conducted. There is only one secre- 
tary; he comes only four days a week, 
from 2 to 5. Yet the place runs smoothly 
and efficiently with the help of students 
on work relief. I have never seen such 
Their 


sense of responsibility is refreshing and 


excellent student leadership. 
heartening. I feel almost as if I were 
seeing a new phase in democracy. 
Out of the 2500 students there are 
not more than 50 Christians and the 
majority are nominal. There is a differ- 


ent focus and atmosphere when so few 


(Continued on page 12) 
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YALE-IN-CHINA 


Yale has been called the “Mother of 
Colleges.” Its alumni have been found- 
ers of dozens of American colleges or 
universities. Far closer is the connection 
with Yale that is in China. Yale men 


New Eugland 
Around the World 


Unique in New England USA is the num- 
ber of student bodies bearing a sister-college 
relation abroad. For these brief but vivid pro- 
files of New England Around the World, we 


Area 


ences. He and his brother extend the 
hospitality of a Chinese home to many 
American Army officers on Chinese a¢. 
signment. 

Inflation is his chief lament. “Eggs 
cost $5.00 each; pork $70 for kg.” 
(about 13 pounds) he writes.’ “This 


tounded it as an enlightened missionary ore aie Mi Cais will help you to visualize the condition 
spirit and for forty-two years they have herst; Lepai Robinson of Wellesley; Kay Dow- in which my wife, my little baby, and] 
guided it through many vicissitudes. ley of Smith; Rachel A. Dowd pe Pace and our fellow Chinese, live.” — 
They have made the name Yale al- Chine. Joe Wang, as much as any studen 
most as well known in China as in Brown University has ever known 
the USA. has made WSCF a living fellowship ) 
When the Japanese hordes drew to Chinese and American and Chj. 
near Changsha, Yale-in-China—stu- nese students. 1 
dents and faculty—just packed up 1 
and moved inland. By junks and ( 
coolie-carriers they went; on foot or WELLESLEY-IN-YENCHING ( 
in trucks. Somehow they got out of In spite of hate and _ hardships, t 


Christian students at Yenching, Wel- 
lesley’s sister college now migrated 
to West China, carry high their 


the danger zone with their precious p 
g 
\ 
Christian banners in the Yenta 
F 
p 


equipment. That was in 1938. 

Six years have passed: years which 
have strained capacity to the limit. 
But the work has kept going, al- 
though the institutions are widely 
scattered and the difficulties of isola- 


Christian fellowship. 


This large group breaks down into 
smaller ones of about a dozen men 


tion and inflation have added to the and women, each with a typically . 
ay difhculties of war. The main hospital Chinese name, such as the Sweet a 
Zz in Changsha now cares for wounded Rain group. Activities include social 7 
ry. American aviators in this “front line service, such as teaching" young chil- 
2 area.” A thousand miles to the west, dren, group Bible study, worship 
= Hua Chung College (the Yale services during the school year. Last 
= School of Science), in complete iso- Christmas fourteen students asked 
i lation since the closing of the Burma to be baptized at the student-planned to 
: Road, struggles on. Since it became CONFUCIAN ARCH, entrance to the Hua Christmas service. This summer many in 
: a refugee at Kweiyang, Hsiang-Ya Chung campus, Yale-in-China. attended a conference held in a Bud- (( 
(Hunan-Yale—Hu, for lake, nan for dhist monastery high in the mountains ti 
a South) Medical College has graduated But “Joe” was soon at home on of West China. With true Christian in 
y nearly 100 doctors and, as a national campus and in New England weather. spirit a Buddhist priest remarked, “In ve 
= school of medicine, continues to offer He became Brown’s ambassador of these days of abundance of common at 
A the best medical training in free China. good will, its interpreter of modern enemies, it is right that all who are in 
4 And so with the branch hospitals, the China. Courteous and charming, he able should help each other. ee ni 
e nursing school, the Middle School, old- rales always - demand as a speaker— Students, faculty, and alumni of Wel- ” 
be est of the Yale institutions which had in churches, in schools, at conterences. lesley bear a considerable financial re- gl 
| the largest enrollment in its history in Many who attended the Northfield sponsibility for Yenching and support a 


1943 (482 students), and has trained 
5,000 Chinese youth. 


Midwinter Conterence in 1941 will 
recall his receiving the WSCF collec- 
tion with the words, “My heart utters 


certain members of the Yenching fac- 
ulty. The relationship between the two 
colleges involves the exchange of knowl. 


Yalein-China | brings to countless the thanks that my lips are unable to edge, too. Wellesley faculty have spent 

thousands in China a new conception Me 
fl Ten thinc years on leave teaching at Yenching. 
° a a rien 7" ip- 1WO co Now 27, Joe Wang is back in China, Coming the other way, Yenching grad- de 

) the manager of a large phosphorous uates have taken the physical education we 
company, a sort of “bricks without course at Wellesley and gone back to ye 
= straw job in Kunming, important air- their own country to put that training 
‘a yort city. His connection with Brown into practice. sf 
JOE’’ WANG, LION CATCHER ! P U 
Re. he has maintained despite the war. + A CROSS FOR CHRISTMAS. Available ! 
a Joe Wang, lately of China, arrived on Some of the WSSF funds raised here once again are the small crosses sold by the 
a. the Brown campus the day of the hurri- have been used by him to start a barber World’s Student Christian Federation and, la 
ri 


until now, made only in Europe. The price is 
thirty-five cents, tax included. Write Donald an 
S. Noyce, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22 ate 


shop “to catch lions” as he puts it; to 
establish work scholarships for refugee 
students; to aid in setting up confer- 


cane in 1938. Dodging flying slate, all 
he could say then was, “Is this New 


England weather in the fall: 
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World Movement! 


SMITH-AT-GINLING 


Proof that we are a world movement 
Smith College's relation to Ginling, 
her sister college now of West China, 
once of the coastal city Nanking. 

Each year Smith students send $4,000, 

Smith alumni $5,500, to Ginling, as a 
testimony of friendship. But it is the 
China College that gives the greater 
gift. Through our share in its support 
we have taken part in Ginling’s thirty- 
year saga of courage and devotion. 
' Ginling students have lived with us 
in “Hamp”; our graduates have served 
in Ginling’s faculty. We have watched 
Ginling train women to lead the new 
China, to take part in her national life, 
to educate farm children, to teach 
patriotism and unity, to share in the 
great task of relief and reconstruction. 
When the Japanese came, the college 
was forced to move inland 1500 miles. 
Faculty members who stayed behind 
provided safe refuge for 10,000 Chinese 
women and children during the first 
terrible months of invasion and occupa- 
tion. We at Smith feel that we have had 
some small part in this achievement. 


AMBULANCE NO. 1, FOB. 
CHENGTU 


How Wesleyan University ( Middle- 
town, Connecticut) became interested 
in West China Union University 
(Chengtu, Free China, greatest educa- 
tional center in China today) is a story 
in itself, spanning more than _ forty 
years. When “Joe” Beech was a senior 
at Wesleyan in 1899 he created so much 
interest in foreign missions that large 
numbers of students contributed every 
week to a fund which, at first, was 
given to Fletcher Brockman for travel 
expenses to China. The next year “Joe” 
himself went to China and the students’ 
contributions were sent to him. Then 
Dr. Joseph Beech founded West China 
Union University, and the annual con- 
tribution of Wesleyan alumni and stu- 
dents has gone to him ever since for his 
work there. Approximately $1,000 a 
year, a regular item in the campus chest 
drive, this money is used for scholar- 
ships and to maintain a ward in the 
University hospital. 

In 1932 the first Ford-built ambu- 
lance ever to run on a China road ar- 
nved as the gift of Wesleyan alumni 
and students for use by hospitals oper- 
ated in connection with the University. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


AMHERST-IN-JAPAN 


The last undergraduate representa- 
tive at Doshisha University in Kyoto, 
Japan, was ordered back to the US in 
the spring of 1941. Amherst College 
considered it unwise to replace him at 
the time—a fortunate decision as it 
turned out—but one that interrupted 
the twenty-year tradition of sending an 
Amherst student to Doshisha every two 
years. 

Amherst College built a_ student 
house on the Doshisha campus in 1931. 
Her relationship to this Japanese Uni- 
versity dates back to its founding in tle 
1870's. Joseph ‘Harding Neesima, the 
Japanese founder, attended Andover 
and Amherst College, graduating with 
honors in 1871. Amherst alumni have 
assisted in the administrative direction 
of Doshisha, in its teaching, as donors 
of buildings, as alumni representatives 
on campus. 

Many Amherst alumni today hope 
that, when hostilities cease, the con- 
structive work accomplished in the Pa- 
cific may once again be resumed. 


Answers to Ouiz Questions: 

(1) 17. (2) True. (3) Geneva. 
(4) False. (5) Less. (6) Cablegram. 
(7) 25,000. (8) True. 


De You Kuow How 


Much of World 
Mouvement Js WEEY? 


1. World student relief goes on in 
(10, 20, 17, 15) countries. 

2. World Student Relief helps stu- 
dents without any discrimination as to 
nationality, race, political affiliation, re- 
ligious faith. (true, false) 

3. The headquarters of World Stu- 
dent Relief is (New York, London, 
Creneva ). 

4. Money for student reliet is raised 
only by students of the United Nations. 
(true, false) 

5. American students in World War 
Il have raised (more, less) for student 
relief than they did in World War I. 

6. WSSF funds are sent abroad by 
(boat, mail, cablegram, airmail). 

7. The number of students in China's 
universities has increased since the out- 
break of the war by (10,000, 25,000, 
50,000, 30,000). 

8. All local Student Relief Commit- 
tees in China raise part of their budgets 
locally. (true, false) 

(See opposite column for answers) 


THE HOPE OF JAPAN is this Christian-taught (pre-war) group at Doshisha 
(Amherst-in-Japan). Donald Zoll (second row center) is the Amherst representative. 
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STS. 2 
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A 


NEW ENGLANDER IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 9) 
Christian students are involved. It takes 
new ways of working to lead such stu- 
dents to understand and accept the de- 
mands of the Christian faith for their 
lives. In a way it is good for me to 
have to work this out. I can take noth- 
ing for granted. I must be clear about 
my own faith or I dare not discuss it. 
I must have a sense of humility for I 
realize that words are the least effective 
of our expressions of God’s desire for 
man’s life. 

I am as happy here as I have ever 
been in my life. It seems so right to be 
here. The need is so great. So much 
of my experience in the American 
Movement helps me to meet new and 
different, yet basically similar, situa- 
tions. I have never felt so deeply a sense 
of gratitude that I should be allowed 
to work in the SCM. The community 
which it can build is what these stu- 
dents need even more than the winter 
clothes and the baths we provide. Faith 
in life and in God, and in God's desire 
to express His love through every man, 
even as He did through Jesus, is a 
message which can help these “lost” 
students to find Life. I suppose one 
never undertakes a big job without 
being driven to a sense of deep humility. 
It is so easy for me to think of the 
people I wish might be here, for they 
are so well able to meet these needs. 
But I remember that ] am here and 
that all I can give is what I have. 

But I do need your prayers and your 


upholding. 


B® The grief we feel about losing Billie 
Rowland to European Student Relief in 
Geneva is softened by our enthusiasm 
over Huntley Dupré, her successor as 
head of the World Student Service 
Fund here. Peace to your irregular 
verbs, Billie! 


B You've probably heard of how a 
Wisconsin fraternity hazed a crippled 
ex-GI pledge in so childish a fashion 
that the Dean has asked that Theta 
Chi’s Wisconsin charter be revoked. 
Isn’t it time the infantile paddling rites 
of American frat life were abandoned? 
Maybe it will take a generation of ma- 
ture veterans in college to show how 


glaringly kiddish are most hazing an- 
tics. J.O.N. 
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Prep schools are 
strongest in New 
England. There, too, 
the spiritual program 
of the National Pre- 
paratory School Com- 
mittee has been a 
deep factor in college 


Christianity. 


“A means of grace in modern faith. .. .“ Cochran 
Chapel at Phillips Academy. 


From Prep School to College 


Duane THE PAST THREE YEARS, espe- 
cially, the prep schools movement has 
flourished, under the keen _leader- 
ship of E. Hoyt Palmer as executive 
secretary. There is clear-cut evidence 
that in some two hundred private sec- 
ondary schools (about 60 in New Eng- 
land), faculty members are thinking 
hard about the place and importance 
of religion in education. Many of these 
schools are revising their fundamental 
philosophy of education and making 
changes in their courses of study to 
guarantee that students get a sound 
basis of Christian thought and experi- 
ence. This cannot but affect favorably 
both the student movement in the col- 
leges and the future of the Christian 
Church. 


Particularly is the Preparatory School 
Movement concerned with the ques- 
tion: How can Christian prep schoo 
students make the shift to college with- 
out losing continuity in Christian work? 
Too often this transition is not easily 
made and the loss to the individual and 
to the Student Christian Movement 1s 
unfortunate indeed. How go about 
making good SCMers out of prep school 
graduates? Here are some suggestions: 


1. Most schools have guest speakers 
at Sunday chapel and daily assemblies. 
If they include men and women leaders 
in the college field, or in the SCM, a 
natural link is established. Informal 
visits with groups of students offer op- 
portunity for personal friendships. 

2. Information goes directly from 
school ministers and teachers to college 
chaplains and Christian leaders. Letters 
of introduction or lists of interested stu- 
dents save hours of campus work later 
on—and the danger of losing track of 
potential leaders is greatly diminished. 

3. Weekend in prep 
schools are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular. These usually include the best stu- 
dent ‘leadership four or five 
schools in an area. To have in attend- 
ance a student from each of several 
colleges—to listen and participate with- 
out stealing the show—bridges an 1m- 
portant gap between school and college. 

The National Preparatory School 
Committee program—in New England 
and elsewhere—is the little brother (and 
sister) of the Student Christian Move- 
ment itself. “As the twig is bent... 
—so is the SCM inclined later on! 


A. Graham Baldwin 
Phillips Academy, Andover 
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The Kitchen Beauliful 


by JOHN OLIVER NELSON 


oMEHOW KitcHen always 

looks the part of a cowboy even 

in Boston—lean, lithe, usually 
freckled, in a Tremont Street swivel 
chair he might well be leaning out 
twirling a lariat. His keen, intensely 
friendly blue eyes, sandy hair, a laconic 
Christian deference, inevitable pipe 
which never stays lighted: we really 
read about him in Zane Grey—and 
loved it—long before we met him in 
New England. 

Then there’s his ranch, too, in Shar- 
opn—on the outskirts of Boston—far 
enough from the Common so that bean- 
eating is not compulsory Saturday 
nights. A great elm tree dominates the 
front yard, just as Bill himself domi- 
nates the back yard in summer, hoeing 
garden and pondering the growth of 
greens and student faith. Bea Kitchen 
is just what the wife of a Student 
Christian Movement regional secretary 
should be: gracious always, a good 
manager, apt mother, and all that. 
There are two boys. And a right prim 
New England picket fence neatly di- 
vides the Kitchen corral from the rest 
of Sharon and the world. 


There's no doubt at all that the depth 
and fruitful history of the New England 
Student Christian Movement are the 
result of Bill’s “riding the range” there 
for a good many years. People said it 
wouldn't work—a united plan to com- 
bine the Y’s and the churches in a real 
SCM. But it has worked, and worked 
ina way which New Englanders (yes, 
and New Yorkers and Middle Atlantic 
people) say should be the pattern for 
a national SCM in America. 


Look: Bill Kitchen (and his alter ego 
from the SCM distaff side) combines 
all these into a movement: Student 
YMCA and YWCA: Student Volunteer 
Movement; student workers of Baptist, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Unitarian 
churches; the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion—and the college chapel and ad- 
ministration representatives. And they 
do move! There are few parallels to the 
success of the New England SCM in 
student life anywhere. 
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What explains this success? Dottie 
Fosdick, once regional chairman in 
New England, says this: 

“Students are attracted to Bill be- 
cause of his belief in them and in what 
they may become. He treats them as 
though they are headed somewhere and 
have most of what it takes to get there. 

“As you go through your first awk- 
ward efforts as conference chairman, 
discussion leader, round-table _partici- 
pant, or simply humble questioner 
trom the floor, he knows how to help. 
If you ought to be laughed at for tak- 
ing yourself too seriously, Bill does it 
kindly. If you do moderately well, Bill 
encourages you. If you ‘bring down the 
house, Bill looks around for a really 
tough assignment so that you won't 
get satished. All the time he has his 
eye on helping you to get out of your- 
self the best that’s in you. He is ‘the 
lover of men’s ideal interests.’ 

“Certainly he is always a colleague 
among students, never an adviser or 
leader. When we were getting the SCM 
under way, he always deferred to the 
feminine student chairman by tacking 
to any decision the term, ‘D.V.’-—‘Dot 
Volente’—to indicate that hers was the 
final word, not his! 


NEW ENGLAND GOES HIGH HAT! 


You may pick out: Richard Roberts and Mrs. 


THIS IS “BILL” 


“Bill is a marvellous listener. He gets 
out his beloved pipe, looks at you stead- 
ily and trustingly, and you begin to 
talk. He has no pat answers. Many a 
shaky-kneed chairman has tried to per- 
suade him to take over a crucial job at 
the last minute; but it’s hard to. get 
Bill to do anything he believes a stu- 
dent can do.” 

It’s been hard to shake down from 
Bill himself even any wisps of facts 
about his past which made him what 
Dottie describes. We do know that he 
first saw the light in a mid-Pennsyl- 
vania town, and graduated from Penn 
State and Union Seminary, later serving 
as general secretary of the Y at his 
college alma mater. Somewhere along 
the line he became a pretty good car- 
penter, and he dotes on fishing. 

Both those avocations exfoliate when 
Bill gets to his island cabin out in Lake 
Waukewan in New Hampshire. There 
his shack is a small wonder of the car- 
penter’s art, and there he sits hour upon 
hour fishing and watching the trains go 
by along the shore. In fact “Choo-choo 
Island” was aptly christened one day 
by Sid Lovett as he and Bill fished to 
the accompaniment of a_ particularly 

(Continued on page 14) 


Roberts; Russell Ames Cook and Mrs. Cook; Bill Kitchen; Luther Tucker; Henry 
Van Dusen; Hugo Thompson; Edith Lerrigo; Lewis Fox; Newton Fetter; Robert 
James; Margaret Norris; K. Brooke Anderson. 
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THE KITCHEN BEAUTIFUL 


(Consinaed from 13) Campus Scoop 
gusty locomotive making the long turn. . 


New England is glad, as is Choo-choo 
Island, that Wilmer J. Kitchen forsook 
Penn State ten years ago for Beacon 
Hill, Back Bay, and the Boston Irish. 
But as we say, Bill still seems the wiry 
rancher out of Zane Grey, riding the 
range of New England campuses, res- 
cuing the mavericks, preventing stam- 
pedes, finding green pastures, and 
guarding the brand-marks of an Owner 
whom Bill himself serves with complete 
devotion. Without wearing our meta- 
phor to shreds, we wish him only plain 
trails ahead, and saddlebags continu- 
ally bulging with every good thing. 


Love and Marriage in Wartime 
and After, by Reuben Hill, is a big 


fifteen cents worth. It accurately mirrors | 


the present situation on-campus and, al- 
though based on student life, applies 
equally to any pre-marital age group, 
service men and women included. It’s 
good reading for men or women in- 
volved emotionally; will help them to 
pull themselves out of the muddle of 
shall-I’s? and shall-I-nots so character- 
istic of today’s thinking. Published for 
NICC by Association Press, New York, 


1944. Hoyt Palmer 
MINISTERS 
FOR THE 
POST-WAR 
WORLD 


Send for our catalog, show- 
ing courses, university ad- 
vantages and field work 


opportunities for training 


ministers to work under 


r.odern conditions. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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F THIS DEPART- 
I MENT suddenly 
waxes poetic, don’t 
be surprised. The 
reason is not 1m- 
pending lunacy 
(contrary to ru- 
mors) but merely 
that this issue is a 
home product. For a New Englander 
“relocated” in New York, a New Eng- 
land guest issue stirs “old fierce nos- 
talgia.”’ 

From Ruth Wadleigh of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire comes a long 
letter, outlining the program of the 
SCM in Durham. It started off with 
Freshman Camp to introduce freshmen 
to upperclassmen and faculty. Eighty- 
three freshmen turned out, braving the 
chills of New Hampshire in October 
with the help of five blankets apiece. 
Other activities, on-going or especially 
planned, include: Sunday evening 
“soirees,’ with guest speakers telling 
about the various denominations of 
Protestantism; meetings centered on the 
election, sponsored by the Political Ef- 
fectiveness Commission; plans for Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week next semester. 
It sounds as if one campus at least had 
read the NICC report. 

We got a nice unsolicited letter this 
week from Verna Volz, area secretary 
of the Kings, Queens, and Nassau 
County SCM (for the uninitiated, these 
namesakes of old England are environs 
of New York City). Vera says that at 
the recent Queens College Cabinet re- 
treat, the September issue of the INTER- 
COLLEGIAN served as a jumping off place, 
and the six NICC emphases’ as the 
basis for program planning. She added 
that the cliche seems to be, “When in 
doubt, see Fern Babcock’s Program 
Book.” The letter was music to our 
ears and served to give a raison d etre 
for the day. 

Nancy Stimson, Temple University 
'46, writes of the activities of the SCA 
in Philadelphia. It sponsored a campus 
conference with Dr. Daniel A. Poling 
as speaker. Dr. Poling is now Major 
Poling of the Army Chaplain Corps. He 
returned recently from a 36,000-mile 
trip through the war zones with this 
significant message: “It is going to be 


necessary for the churches at home to 
adjust to the reactions of servicemen; 
they have experienced an ‘ecumenicity’ 
not found in civilian life. Whatever dif 
ferences there may be at home, the 
churches must maintain the spirit of 
religious unity and the resulting unity 
of purpose which our men have found 
on the war fronts.” 

This is a personal plug for an issue 
very close to the heart of the editor of 
this department: the issue of peacetime 
conscription. There’s agitation about jt 
now; hearings are scheduled to start 
November 14. Here is something that 
every student in the country should 
ponder—excellent program material for 
a Christian Association. It would be 
swell to get news about campus action 
and reaction on this subject. 

University of Maine, in Orono, pig 
Janice Maxwell ’47, sends news of the 
recent membership drive on campus, 
Some freshmen dormitories enrolled 
students to the tune of 100 per cent: 
upperclassmen responded well, too. The 
drive was climaxed by Fun Night with 
250 freshmen present. It sounds as if 
the Connecticut Valley area is going to 
have to step lively to keep up with 
Maine. 

From the Methodist Churchman, 
Durban, South Africa, via the Friends 
CPS Information, comes this statement: 
“Where God in His inscrutability made 
the white people a minority people, 
Satan in his malicious mischief gave 
them a majority complex.” 

B When the managing editor of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN handed me news 
item (Associated Press dispatch from 
Fremont, Nebraska) she had a new 
glint in her eye: “The editor of the 
Midland College paper, discouraged by 
the failure of reporters to get copy i 
on time, issued the magazine with 
blank spaces where the articles’ should 
go and with the byline of the reporter 
who failed to bring home the bacon.’ 
Forewarned is fore-armed. 
Barbara Hagen 
NYU 


& An important new book about the 
“C” in the YMCA: Christian Emphass 
in YMCA Program, by Paul M. Lim 
bert. New York: Association Press, 


1944. $1.50. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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PROGRAM PAPER 


The Christian Faith 


To Rediscover 
Make Your Own 
Share 


BUILD A LITTLE CHAPEL 


A MEDITATION CHAPEL for individual 


B Have you a “quiet place apart” on guidance the group studied the theme 


ot its choice, e.g., Grace and Truth. 


your campus? 


and group worship can_be- 
come for your campus what 
the Little Chapel pictured 
here has become for Colby 
Junior College—“an outward 
and visible sign of an inward 
spirit.” 

This little chapel grew in an 
open space 1n the basement of 
4 dormitory where trunks were 
sored. A beaver board wall 
was erected to make a room. 
With the focus of attention 
the Della Robbia Madonna 
against rose-colored drapery, a 
table with a bowl of flowers 
fanked on either side by seven branch 
candlesticks, it is a simple reproduction 
of the wayside chapels of Brittany. On 
the altar are a Bible and Prayer Books 
of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths. 

At the University of New Hampshire 
a room opening off the SCM office has 
been set aside as a chapel. The altar, a 
masterpiece of lovely simplicity, was 
designed by an architect interested in 
the SCM, cut and milled and planed to 
asatiny finish by the father of the chair- 
man of the worship committee. Devo- 
tional material is kept on a small table. 


An FOR group meets here daily for 
silent prayer. Episcopal communion 
services are held here, too. 

At Colby, a simple vesper service is 
held in the Little Chapel early in the 
fall, for entering students; folders are 
given out containing devotional pas- 
sages and there is an invitation for all 
to use the Little Chapel. . . . Wellesley 
students meet daily for fifteen minutes 
of meditation in their Little Chapel, lo- 
cated under the college chapel. . 
Each Wednesday morning at seven a 
group of University of Maine students 
meet in their chapel for a service, after 
which they cook their own breakfast in 
the MCA building. . . . The Univer- 
sity of Vermont has blueprints ready 
and waiting for postwar building. 
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Colby Junior’s Little Chapel 


PLAN A RELIGIOUS 
EMBASSY OR RETREAT 


Ok: OF THE MosT significant develop- 
ments in the religious program of the 
Associations has been the Religious Em- 
bassy. After months of careful planning 
by a local student-faculty committee, a 
group of leaders are brought to the 
campus to live with the students for a 
few days and to share their thinking in 
discussion groups and bull sessions. 
Usually the week opens with a convoca- 
tion or assembly address and it may 
close with an address or worship serv- 
ice. But the real value comes from the 
informal contacts with the “ambassa- 
dors” as they lead the discussions in the 
dorms and frat houses, and make them- 
selves available for personal counsel. 
Last spring the University of Connecti- 
cut had a unique embassy on the 
timely theme: “WE HOLD THESE 
TRUTHS,” achieving full cooperation 
on the part of al// religious groups on 
campus. 


During the spring of 1942 the Wor- 
ship Commission of the SCM in New 
England sponsored a series of devotion- 
al retreats led by Dr. Richard Roberts 
of Canada, whom many SCMers had 
come to know and admire for his lead- 
ership of worship at two O-At-Ka sum- 
mer conferences. Under Dr. Roberts’ 


These retreats (held in Bos- 
ton, University of Maine, Yale, 
Smith, Yale Divinity) were 
planned on a high level of 
thought; for some, perhaps, 
they were too difficult; but 
tor many who took part they 
were a helpful introduction toa 
previously unknown area of 
thought and prayer, challeng- 
ing them to revise their own 
haphazard devotional practices 
to gain fresh realization of the 
will of God for their lives. 


BP /s this the year that you feel 

the need on your campus for 
such a retreat? Write your regional 
secretary now for suggestions. 


STRENGTHEN INTER- 
RACIAL FELLOW SHIP 


Te BRITISH STUDENT GROUP in Cam- 
bridge has been unusually successful in 
developing a fellowship without racial 
barriers or lines. The Reverend Prentiss 
Pemberton has jotted down for us these 
helpful hints: 

“Building interracial fellowship troups 
today is an important and challenging 
task. Because of the new mind emerg- 
ing among both Negro and white stu- 
dents (to speak only of two races), we 
may find that the philosophy and pur- 
pose which were adequate twenty-five, 
even ten, years ago, are woefully inade- 
quate today. Two principles need to be 
kept in mind: 

“1. The most alert Negro leadership 
on campus must be attracted to the fel- 
lowship and convinced that the group 
means business, in thought and in ac- 
tion. 

“2. An atmosphere of equality must 
prevail. Negro students must feel free 
to invite white students on a ‘date.’ 
In turn, the white man (or woman) 
must feel as free to say ‘No,’ as he 
(or she) would if the invitation came 
from one of his (or her) own race.” 


Compiled by R. Elizabeth Johns 
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An important contribution to political philosophy and 
contemporary thought by 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


The Children of Lisht and 
The Children of Darkness 


A Vindication of Democracy and a Critique of its Traditional Defence 


A penetrating discussion of the basic spiritual values of a democratic 
culture and civilization, and how they must be preserved beyond the 
decaying “‘bourgeois’’ culture in which democracy is now embedded. A 
realistic and far-sighted book, of interest to every thoughtful reader. 


$2.00 


THE GENIUS OF 


PUBLIC WORSHIP 


By CHARLES H. HEIMSATH 


It will help “laymen in all churches .. to 
understand why other Christians worship 
God in ways different from theirs .. A most 
useful and valuable book.”—The Witness 

A Religious Book Club Choice $2.50 


ly 
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THE 
CONSTANT FIRE 
By ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 


A vigorous and inspiring presentation of 
Christianity as the one powerful driving 
force that brings courage and confidence 
in a shaken world—a timely and positive 
message in days of doubt. $2.00 


HIGHROADS OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


By J. GLOVER JOHNSON 


An excellent general “Introduction to 
Christian Philosophy’—inclusive, sanely 
treated, interesting and readable. A valu- 
able text for teachers, discussion groups 
and for the general reader. $2.50 


* 


QUIT YOU 
LIKE MEN 


By CARL HOPKINS ELMORE 


A forth-right, inspiring guide to the solu- 
tion of young people’s problems. An ad- 
mirable book for all persons interested in 


the development of personality and char- 
acter. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DE 


Seventy 


SURVEY, MADE IN 1943, of 70 student Christian alum- 
ni of the New England Region provides interesting 
if not conclusive findings as to how SCM experi- 


ence influenced these students in college and after. 


For the most part, the students included in the survey 


were leaders either in local Associations or in the Regional 


Movement. 


Here is a brief summary of a larger set of results: 


pRE-COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
Home environment 


Social attitudes: 


Religious attitudes: 


Place of religion in 
the home: 


Church: 


conservative 
neutral 


liberal 


conservative 
neutral 


liberal 


radical 


no place 
peripheral 
central 


Percent 
40 
13 
47 


active in and favorable to 77 


mildly interested or 


indifferent 


no connection or 


unfavorable 


4 


IN COLLEGE. EVALUATION OF SCM EXPERIENCE BY ALUMNI 


SCM influence on major decisions: 


Some Profound 


None 
Percent 
Vocational choice 18 40 
Choice of life partner 20 34 
Choice of church afhliation 62 20 
Choice of political party 49 36 
Sense of world Christian 
community 6 23 
Life commitment to Chrisian 
service ” 46 
Personal devotional discipline 13 52 
SCM influence on attitude toward: 

The Church: constructively critical 

very favorable 

no effect 
War: conscientious objection 

critical support 
Economics: liberal 

radical 

no effect 
Race: full racial integration 


no distinction in economic 


and political opportunities 
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POST-COLLEGE ACTIVITIES AND ATTITUDES 
Community institutions 


Percent 

Church: membership 88 

regular attendance 50 

serve On committees 14 

teach in Church school 24 
Other community organization activity 40 
Representative government* voted last election: 

local 29 

national 56 


party membership, 25 persons, of whom 14 
were Republicans**; 4 Democrats; 3 Social- 
ists; 3 Independents; 1 Progressive. 


Present Social attitudes ‘samples only) : 
Yes No Undecided 


Existing labor conditions should 


be frozen 9 84 13 
Labor should be conscripted 17 60 19 
Communist candidates should 

appear on the ballot 77 9 13 
Fascist candidates should appear 

on the ballot 69 19 9 
Official representatives of churches 

should sit at peace conferences 59 27 10 


Negroes and Nisei in the armed 
forces should be segregated r, 80 10 


General information 

In general, the members of the group seemed to be 
more familiar with the international scene than with 
domestic problems. More than 85 percent knew about 
the Beveridge Plan; more than 65 percent knew some- 
thing of the various peace proposals (Hoover, Culbert- 
son, and so on). Only half knew about the War Re- 
location Authority and the March on Washington 
Movement. 


THE UPSHOT 
It would seem to be clear that the total college experi- 
ence has had a liberalizing effect upon the economic, 
social, and religious attitudes and activities of these 7o 
SCM alumni. No broad generalizations as to the effect 
of SCM experience on attitudes and actions in post- 
college life are justified by the facts collected, however. 
We have seen the effect of SCM on vocational choice 
and on commitment to God through Christian service. 
It is in terms of such results that judgment must be made 
as to the degree of carry-over into post-college life of the 
value of SCM experience. SCM will certainly not be 
discredited by examination of such specific evidence as 
has been presented here. 
Frank Cooley 
Yale Divinity “46 


* Thirty of those questioned were serving in the armed forces or were 
in graduate school, where normal community life is not possible. 

** Note sectional and economic factors: 1.e., New England wupper- 
middle class. 
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BALLAD OF THE GUARDIANS 


Over the road to Bethlehem, 

In Herod’s land, in Herod’s land, 

The man, the donkey, and the girl— 
Mary, Mary, plodding through the sand. 


And angels, so they say, stood forth 
Upon the road, upon the sky, 
Leaning over Bethlehem— 

Mary, Mary—the star is standing by. 


THE CANDLE 


Steady the candle flame tonight, 
More steady than it’s been all year; 
At first the pool of wax almost 
Quenches the flame, lost in itself, 
But then it floods over into 

The stream of men, into the love 
Of God, burning more brightly for 
Mingling its warmth with the cold of 
The window pane; steady tonight 
Because the candle is set in 

The window for Him, and he who 
Has set it there has been steadied 
All year by Him and His love. 


Helen Meserve 


Wellesley ‘43 


And agonies of sand between 

The man, the beast, the girl, and bread. 
They say that Herod fears a child... 
Mary, Mary droops down her pretty head. 


Herod’s dreams are full of fear. 
Herod cries at night, and wild 
Are his eyes before the light— 
Mary, Mary—who bears the child. 


Magnificat, magnificat—a little Christmas pine—a word. 
Mary is of women blessed, and loves the Lord. 


Of women blessed is Mary then, 

Of all who bear a child and go 

In many lands in fear, in fear, 

Pursued, unsheltered, through the hungry snow. 


Magnificat, magnificat—to all who bear a kindly word, 
Blessed be tomorrow—forever—for the Lord. 


Madeline Sherman 
Smith ‘4% 


THE WHY OF PRAYER 


“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 
This mystery | ponder, as my soul; 
| search for the answer. 
Can this be, that within me, is the source 
Of heaven’s infinite harmonies? 
Is it possible that dynamic peace, power of creation, 
Permanent calm, strength and all-encompassing love 
Can be tapped at will? 
lf earth be but the shadow of heaven, perhaps 
| then am in reality God’s instrument 
On earth to do His will, held in His hand. 
This then is my soul's sincere desire, 
To rise to possibilities latent in me, 
Finding my real being in the heart of God. 
Elizabeth R. Van Gorder 
Colby Junior College ‘44 


SNOW PICTURES 


Dancing, whirling, tossing high, 
Resembling jubilant sprites, 

Exalting and holding high festival 
As fairies do, midsummer nights. 


The foamy flecks with ethereal ease, 
Drift to a frosty bed; 

One on another, shrouding the earth, 
Building new worlds from the dead. 


Mary Louise Hopkins 
Wellesley ‘46 
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STUDENTS PREDOMINATE in New England; exam- 
this Colby (Maine) Frosh Camp group. Another typical 


NECKLACE 


When | was ten, 

The world was a string of 
brightly colored beads 

Just made for me 

To hold in my hand, 

And to take and to clasp 

In a stout circlet around 

my neck. 


Now | am eighteen; 

The world is a string of 
dimly shining pearls 

Whose beads are strung 

On a thin thin string 

And the circle which holds 
them around my neck 

ls a mere thread. 


Rachael Maria Jones 
Wellesley “45 


s that the name of the lake (Cobbossecontee) is un- 


ynceable. 


These Eight... 


An eight-inch Harvard shelf of religious 
books chosen as most helpful for stu- 
dents by an alert New Englander 


s Dean Witcarp L. Sperry of Harvard 
Divinity School sent this annotated list, 
he said: “This is a very diversified list, with 
no central theme. Take it for what it’s worth. 
| have kept away from superficial works, on 
the theory that if you can get a student to 
read one or two serious books you have prob- 
ably done him more good than if you give 
him a pious ‘shot in the arm.’ There is nothing 
here, however, that an intelligent undergrad 
could not read, if he wished seriously to do so.” 
Moffatt’s Translation of the Bible. The Bi- 
ble is the source book for all Christian writings 
and of all modern translations Moffatt 1s 
probably the best. It 1s fresh and contemporary 
and throws new light on passages which, in 
the King James’ version, are obscure or dulled 
by mental habit which has lost its thoughtful- 
ness. New York: Harpers, 1943, $3.50. 

The Confessions of Saint Augustine. One 
of the first and still, perhaps, the classic among 
Christian autobiographies. May seem “ancient” 
at first reading, but comes intensely alive on 
rereading. New York: E. P. Dutton. Every- 
man’s Library. 

The Story of Religion in America, by Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. Professor Sweet is the 
dean of American church historians. This 
book, better than any other single volume, 
gives a full and fair account of our many- 
sided American denominationalism over the 
300-year period trom colonial times to the end 
ot the first World War. 

The Influence of Jesus, by Phillips Brooks. 
Four lectures on this “influence” upon the 
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moral, social, emotional, and intellectual life 
of man. These lectures are now 65 years old 
and although they do not reckon with certain 
recent aspects of gospel criticism, they have in 
them the gist of all Phillips Brooks’ sermons 
and the soul of Christian piety. 


A History of the Christian Church, by Wil- 
liston Walker. The best one-volume history of 
its kind. Close reading, with much attention 
to theological matters, but will serve as a back- 
log for further and more detailed reading in 
any particular period or field. 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Be- 
lief in Terms of Modern Thought, by Canon 
Streeter, and others. This book was written 
thirty years ago and created great interest at 
the time. It is an honest attempt to state the 
major Christian doctrines in modern terms, 
assuming some initial knowledge of Christian 
doctrine and personal concern for Christian 
faith. A serious, rather than superficial, work. 

Out of My Life and Thought, by Albert 
Schweitzer. A thoughtful study of ways and 
means of being a Christian in the twentieth 
century, by a distinguished university pro- 
fessor who became a medical missionary in 
Africa. It stresses “‘reverence for life’ as a 
basic Christian principle. 

The Journal of John Woolman. Devoted 
mainly to Woolman’s life-long struggle against 
Negro slavery. A fascinating study of the prob- 
lems of Christian conscience in the face of un- 
Christian institutions. Can be easily translated 
into modern terms. 


B For some reason, Carl R. Rogers’ Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy, 1942, is just get- 
ting to the Editor’s desk—and I hasten to say 
it’s a swell guide indeed for anyone who has 
to do counseling anywhere. Best I’ve found. 


J.O.N. 


Going My Way? 


The twelve-year-old in the trayed 
jacket and pants was puzzled. What 
did this group want, coming down to 
his private clubhouse—the Community 
Center—and repairing it for free? And 
what were those niggers helping for, 
anyway 

He went on sweeping the basement, 
and then, suddenly, light broke over 
his tace. He turned to the Yale under- 
grad who was helping him. “T get it,” 
he said. “It’s that community spirit 
stuff the Center director’s been telling 
us about.” 

This youngster sensed the true sig- 
nificance of the Dwight Hall Dixwell 
Group through his contact with one of 
its weekly interracial work camps. Or- 
ganized in 1941, this active interracial 
organization sponsored by the Yale 
Christian Association is composed of 
undergraduates, faculty members, and 
the people of New Haven. 

The work camps, one phase of the 
Group's activities, do construction, re- 
pair, and cleaning in the various New 
Haven social agencies and churches. 
Their value lies not alone in the actual 
work done—although this is consider- 
able—but in the community spirit and 
racial good will they foster. 

Regular meetings of the Dixwell 
group, held bi-weekly, have been ad- 
dressed by such men as Walter White, 
Secretary otf the National Association 
tor the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; the Rev. James H. Robinson of the 
Church of the Master in New York 
City; Dr. L. D. Reddick, Curator of the 
Schomberg Collection of Negro Litera- 
ture; and Judge Francis E. Rivers of 
the City Court, New York City. 

The group has undertaken several 
service projects in the University and 
and in the community and in addition 
has investigated charges of discrimina- 
tion wherever they have arisen—in 
the University, in the local schools, in 
restaurants, and in relation to employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Increased good will between Negroes 
and whites, between the University 
community and the community of New 
Haven—these are the fruits of the 
Group’s labors. It has made a significant 
contribution to Christian work at Yale. 

B The Inrercorvecian would like to hear 


more of interfaith fellowship experiences from 
other campuses. 
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